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.The ART of Reading MUSICK. 



TH E art of reading mufic, confifts in 
being able to pronounce the notes ac- 
cording to meafure, either with the voice or 
on an inftrument, giving them their true 
intonation towards the fharp or grave 
founds and obferving the equality of the 
movements indicated by the words Allegro, 
Andante^ Adagio, &c« which indicate a greater 
or lefs, ' but always determined quicknefs 
which can neither be accelerated or retarded 
in the fame. piece. 

There are two ways of doing this, either 
mechanically or by principles. 

The ear alone direfrs the'firft, as by it 
we are enabled to pronounce muiick, and 
even to read it with the eyes ; but as the 

underftanding which divides, diftinguiflies, 

compares, and fees what does not fall diredtly 
under the fenfes, has nothing to do in this 
operation; after fifteen or twenty years 
fpent in this manner, the ftudent can neither 

flote an air he lings himfelf, nor thoffe fung to 

& him 
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him by another: many think that being 
able to note down a little air from memory, 
is a part of compofition and want to learn 
it, whereas a fupplement of- principles for 
reading mufick would them fuffice to be 
able to note every air as well from inspira- 
tion as from memory. 

According to the other method, the un- 
derftanding directs the eyes, fingers, and 
voice, and prepares and encreafes the plea- 
fure of the ears ; thofe who read the mufick, 
decompofe the notes as they go along* and 
following the melody both through the prin- 
cipal and intermediate fcales, enjoy a double 
pleafure, that of charmed fenfe, and that of 
fatisfied reafon. After two or three years 
ipent in this purfuit* we know how to note 
the airs we remember, thofe which are fung 

to us, or played to us, and any extempore 

thoughts the genius of mufic may infpire, 

This is what I teach on the harpfichordor 
piano- forte, a thing as eafy to learn as it is 
agreeable to know* All my leflbns begin 
with principles relative to the name and value 
cf the notes, the order and value of the 

mhral,JJw£ znaflat notes, which belong to 

fcales 
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fcales of different keys, the differences of 
our two modes, the analogies which bind or 

feparate the keys, finally, the meafure and 
movement ; by this means my fcholar learns 
eafily and without perceiving it* 

Every leffon begins with a few queftions 

made at the harpfichord* and with my neiz* 
Leffons on the Harpfahord before us ; I aik 
thefe in fuch a manner as to force my pupil 
to compare arid deduce confequences, to fee 

feveral things at once, and to ufe the eyes ot 
his underftanding to find out what is hid 

from his fenfes. 

When this is done, I apply my principles 
to the reading the airs and pieces, but in the 
beginning we play no cadences or graces o£ 
any kind, the firft thing is to read corre&ly ; 
we begin with one of the 24 fcales of my 
new LeJJons fingered for the Harpfichordi thefd 
are fo many fmall airs, which being grounded 
on the immediate fitite of the founds of the 

fcale and the founds of the chief confonance 

of the key, or of the perfett accord of the 
tonick, (hew the origin and progrefs of me- 
lody, and teach how todiftinguifh the two 

kinds of fong, the harmonious and me- 
lodious, B a 1 
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I admit of no meafured and nonfenficaf 
notes ; chofen and well known airs muft 
always be the leflbns for a feholar. — no dif- 
ficulties—no lengths — but a great deal of 
variety, • . . Men of genius ought fome- 
times to fufpend their great works in order 

to do fomething in favour of beginners. For 

inftance, a compleat collection of detached 
airs and pieces would be a great prefent to 
beginners ; as in learning to read they would 
Jearn to know at the fame time the nature, 
kind, fpecies of, and difference between 

the multiplicity of airs and pieces in ufe in 

concerts and operas. Another thing equally 
ufeful, would be a fele&ion (from the beft 
writersV of pieces according to the order of 

difficulties, proceeding from the eafieft to the 
rnoft complicated. Such books would na- 
turally produce good tafte; I have began, 
and if I have fubfcribers to pay the expenee, 
fliall continue them* 

My method of giving my feholar the 
principles of fingering confifts in fliewing 
him that it depends upon the two unequal 
lengths, viz* that of the keys of the harpfi- 

chord, and that of human fingers. — Short 

key?, 
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keys, long keys— the thumb and little finger 
fhort, and the three others long.— -Three 
fhort keys running, and two fhort keys 
running— the three long fingers are for the 
firft divifion, and the two firft jingers for the 
fecond j by this means the thumb is always 
ready to begin again with the long keys, ei- 
ther in afcending or defcending. The 
thumb and little finger for two keys 
diftant from each other an o&ave, or a 
feventh, even though they are both fhort 
ones. The two fingers next to each other 

for two notes which join, or are only fe- 
parated by one note. The two firft fingers t 
i. e. the thumb and index, may play firft 
and thirds, or firft and fourths, &c. &c. 
With regard to the placing the hands, I ob- 
ferve to my pupil, that we muft endeavour 
at the fame time to pleafe the eye, and play 
conveniently to ourfelves, both which are ef- 
fected, when the elbow is a little highe* 
than the hand, and the fingers are bent cir- 
cularly and not in a crook. , 

The third part of the lefibn confifts in 
teaching my pupil to fing, as he ought d£ 
leaft to be able to hum an air $ in this purfuit 

we 
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we neither go after the brilliant or the 
difficult, all we fing is the intonation of 
the founds of the perfedt accord of the tonick, 
and the fdbnds of the fcale. I arrange this 
leflbn in an extent fuitable to every voice, 
I vary and tranfpofe it into all the mufioai 
keys, but I take great care to give to the 

A ( to A 9 mi, la J as well as the other 
tonick notes always the fame found, in order 

to exercife my pupil's ear, that he may be 
able to tell at his entrance into a mufick 
room what key they are playing in. 

The firft part of my new leflbns for the 
harpfichord exhibits fome examples of this 
method, which is very ufeful even to thofe 
who do not want to learn to fing, as it ac- 
celerates the progrefs of reading on the in- 

ftrument, and improves the capacity for the 

other branches of mufical education. 

Finally, my laft obje<ft in this firft part is, 
to make my fcholar able to note the airs he 
has got by heart, and to make him tranfpofe 
our little Preludios from one key to another. 
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EXECUTION* 



TO read and, execute mufick^// is th^ 
talent of tl^e virtupfa, whp dpes* not? 

want merely to irfgd mufick, . but wishes to 

e#cel in the part .which has. fuch, powerful < 
command over the paffions of the^arers* 
The fcholar who can read correctly may ufe 
the leffons intended for execution, which 
depends more on example than principle. 

The method I would purfue is this. I 
would play over the piece the fcholar wanted 
to be mafter of, making him attend to me, 
and obferve my fingers and attitude : after 
this I would begin again, and make him ob- 
ferve the cadences, the graces (thofe in the 
book, and thofe I throw in) the difficulties 
cafily played, the fine touch, and the 
difference between the fame paflage Ho- 
venly and well played. When I had done 
the fcholar (hould fet down and I would 
attend to his play, fparing him in nothing, 
but making him repeat the paflages he 

miffed, and- ufing all the ideas that hap- 
pened 
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pcnecj to occur at the time to make his imi- 
tation eafy. When I had gone on thus for 
two or three months with my young man, I 

fhould fend hipi to another matter, who 

fhould pafs him on to a third, and fo on, 

that he might acquire variety of manners, 

touches and expreffions, which I take to be 

the beft road a man can purfue, who wifhes 
to be perfect. 
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ACCOMPANYMENT. 



THE five wi flies of the man who de- 
fires to learn accompanyment, are to 
be able to accompany a figured bafe j a bafc 

not figured ; an air with the treble and bafe 

before him,* an air with the treble, bafe, and 

all the parts ; and finally an air with only 

the treble. 

All thefe accompanyments, which arc 
more difficult in appearance than in reality* 
I teach. As a little abftraft of the fcience 

of harmonies and accords fuffices for all, I 
difperfe this in my leflbns of accompany oientg 

and teach it my fcholar in proportion as our 
examples require it ; I analyfe the melody* 
and teach how to diftinguifh eflential notes 
from thofe intended to fill up, from graces, 
and from paflage notes ; I multiply and vary 
my examples, going from what is fimple to 

what is complicated, and from the eafy to 
the difficult. 

Perfons who are not able to play well may 
learn accompanyment, which perfects read«* 

ing, and contributes very much to good ex* 
ecution. C The 
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of HARMONY. 
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ERE begins the abftrufe the diffi- 
cult, but alfo the fublime part of muw 
fick. I teach this amiable and new fcience 
in the following manner. 

Without amufing myfelf in difcuffions on 
the phyfical and geometrical principles of 
found and the vibration of chords, which 
belong more to the mechanifm of mufical 
inftruments than to mufick confidered as an 

art, I proceed dire&ly to the fa£l 9 in order 
to fhew my fcholar the true theory of mu- 
fick ; and without dwelling on a vain erudi- 
tion of ancient mufick, and the incertain 
origin of the founds of the oftave, I explain 
to him our mufick as it a&ually ftands, and 

fliew him the ufe made of the 1 3 founds of 

the o&ave in harmony and melody. I fay 
nothing of the alterations introduced by the 
performer's fentiment and inftin£t into the 
founds of the odtave when they ftand as fe- 
yenthfharps mfinfibles f m feconds,as fourths, 

Of as fixths of the fcate. Taking the founds 

of 
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of the o&ave for the 12 tonicks, I fuppofe 

them fixed and diftant from each other a 
femitone, as they in fa& are, and mud be 
when they found as tonicks and principals of 
the 24 fcales of our mufick. 

I alfo pay no attention to the names of ac- 
cords, confidering the whole of the founds to- 
gether^ relatively to the fcale, and diftinguifh- 
ing the different collections of founds by 
the words confonnnt harmonies, or dijfonant 
harmonies of fuch a note of the fcale, or 
fimply by the words confonancies or diffo- 
nancies of fuch a note of the fcale. 

I then fet down to the harpfichord, and 
with the plates of the fecond part of my new 

lefTons on the harpfichord before me, I fhew 

the confonancies and diflbnancies of the 
fcale, their pofition6 with their bafes, 
their extent and decompofition. I fhew 
my fcholar by examples, that the chain 
of keys, and the fucceffion of harmo- 
nies, are the principle and extract of all 

mufick; and that in the compofition of mea 
of genius, keys and harmonies are con- 
Jlruffed according to the rules of fyntax 
and rhetorick. 

Q z In 
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In order to explain the fucceffion of bar- 



my 



lars, that the harmonies, (that is, the confo- 
nancies and diffonancies) are the words of 
the mufical language, which muft be To 
ordered as to form phrafes; that the tip~ 



aft between 



pofi 



the harmonical phrafe ; that there are four 
repofes in each fcale; that the confo- 
nance is not always intonation in 'the con- 
ftru&ion, but fometimes contrail and feli- 
citation and fometimes repofe ; that often 

many confbnances belong to the fame fcale, 
become repofes by turns, and follicitors to 
each other, that even the diffonancies are 
fometimes repofes and ferve as interrogati- 
ons, admirations and fufpenfions. 

The two fir ft plates of No. I. of my Har- 
aonical Science, reprefent the four repofes 



of the fHie, and their felicitations, toge- 
gether with the (hades and gradatioqs of the 
repofes* 

Thefe examples are written two ways, 
either conftru&ively, or meafured in the 

nfual way. 

As 
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As conftru&ive writing is a new thing if* 
mufick I have been obliged to have recourfe 
to new ligns for it, I pay no attention to 
meafure and motion, double and fingle ver- 
tical bars feparate the phrafes, periods, num* 
bers and keys ; the round or whole notes repre- 
fent the firft and greateft repofe of the feale 
which I confider as the repofe of a point, 
the half note reprefents the fecond reft or reft 
of two points, the half note with a point the 
third or the reft of the comma and point j the 
8 th of a note makes the fourth and weakeftreft 

r 

of the fcale which figures inmufical difcourfe 

as a comma reft, finally the 4 th of a note is 
intended for the notes of all the folicitations. 
The pofitions or inverfions of the har- 
monies are .always ordered with their nature 
al and extraordinary baffes according to the 
ordinary rules of the direct and retrogade 
procefs, and the whole is concentrated in 
the extent natural to the harmonious diS- 
courfes: in the conftruttion the extiw.;.:ties 
of the inft rumen t are avoided; the fharpeftand 
flatteft founds are more an extenfion of the 
melody than of the harmony : there is mod 

commonly a contrary direction of the bafe 

and 
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and treble : the unifon of the bafe is moll 
commonly omitted in the harmony. 

When I make my fcholar play I obfervc 
all thefe things to him for particular rea- 
ions*. 

I often write the fame example two dif- 
ferent ways, J.e. conftru&ively, and meafured 
and embelliftied by the melody, I have 
twice made variations on the fame harmoni- 
cal foundation ; finally there will be found 
variations, pieces upon one phrafe, and even 
upon one confonance. This neceffarily 

furnifhes 



* Should my fcholar be defirous of imirating my har- 
monic examples and compofing before his time, he will ob- 
serve the great rule of 5th and -6th which, according to the 
principles of all the fchoois, loufl not follow each other if 
the notes go the fame way, nor muft one come at them 
but by the contrary way, moreover he will remain within 
the harmonic extent indicated by the numbers 1, 12, -and 

17 which are two octaves and a third ; this is the diftancc 
fixed by nature 2nd it is the greateft which can exut be- 
iween founds which muft accord, for the 12th and 17th arc 
harmonical founds of vibrating chords and ibnorons 
bodies. The nearer you bring the harmonic founds to 
the rundamental the more you flrengthen their union ; 

the further you keep them apart, the more you weakea 

it. 
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furnifhes the fcholar with ideas, he fees 

how mufic has been made and its beginning 
^nd progreffion. 

From the fucceffion of harmonies in 
the fame fcale I pafs on to the fecond chap- 
ter of leflbns ort the conftrudtion, and in order 
to make my fcholar acquainted with the 
change and ordinance of the keys I explain 
the principle to him much in the following 

manner. 

When you change the key, the intona-^ „ 
tion is not an indifferent matter, you may 
raife or fall the tone feveral degrees, the 
new ibnorous body may have one or two 

founds in common with the key you have 

quitted ; it may even make quite a new har- 
mony. In locking the keys together, let us 
take care to imitate nature, every thing flic 

* 

does is by gradations, thus the light of the 
day encreafes and decreafes; the darknefs of 
the night thickens and then growes thinner; 
hope and fear feparate pleafure from pain ; 
every fentiment rifes, matures, wains, and 
dyes. Let us then have a care to reprefent 
this fimple and natural order of things, to 

leffcja or increafe the iharps or flats one at a 

time, 
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time, to run through the keys in this natural 
order, to rife by natural gradations to all the 
fliarps, to retreat by the fame degrees to the 

flats^noW and then howeverJet us break in up- 
en the uniformity, and jump from the natural 

key to (harp a, 3, or 4 or 5 ; or to 2, 3, 4 or 

five flats ; for nature herfelf is fometimes 

extraordinary (at leaft lhe appears fo) and 
lets us only fee the extremes, producing 
woflders that aftonilb, and robbing our fight 
of the intermediate fteps. Never, however let 
us confult her when (he either fatigues or 
frightens, but let us hanifh frorfi mufick all 
whatever either hurts or fatigues the ear. 

After this preparation, our uiext /ftudy 
is that of the circle of keys and their 
changes as well natural as extraordinary, 

the preparations of keys and tranfitions or 

furprizes ; the plates N? II and III make the 

4 

ftudy eafy and the examples in N? IV (hew 
the fcholar the application of the principles,* 
here the keys and harmonies are employed. 
From number IV we proceed to N? V in 
ordec to ftudy the different paflages from 
ons key to another, and to fee how the 

harmonic? chain makes the fame bafe-note 

g° 
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go through all the degrees of the fcale, and 

thow one confonance extends to feveral keys. 

Here I flop a little in order td accuftom 

my fcholar to the general and indeterminate 
combinations of keys, and to all the richer 

of harmoay; for no man can chufe the 

phrafes and progreffions peculiar to particu- 
lar pieces, but after he is mafter of all -the 

phrafes, and all the progreffions. 

In order to enliven our ftudy we read the 
vexamples of Nf VI. and learn how to make 
?mufiek out of a fingle phrafe or fingle 
confonance. We then apply this new art 
to all the riches of harmony, and learri how 

* * 

to modulate^ and make voluntaries of bur 



own* 



D We 



* I alfo teach how to modulate and make^voluntaries ea 
all the keys, of the harp j after many tryals I have perfect- 
ed a particular method for this inftrument which appears 
to me very fit for to exercife the power of harmony. The 
con fo nancies alone afloniih and do wonders on the harp j 
but when a man can mix dhTonances with them, and 
knows how to break his harpegio's by flow and precipitat- 
ed flrokes, or by the introduction of a few fimple melo- 
dies, he is fure to mailer all hearts, 
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We now advance, and abandoning the 
general chain, compreffing the circle of our 
keys and not wandering any longer in Rich 
immenfe fpace ; we put in order analagous 
and neighbouring intonations in order to 
come near the conftrudtive chain of keys 
which enter into the compofition of the 
feveral pieces moft ufed in mufick ; by con- 
fining attention you may captivate it and by 
this means perfuade and feduce. 

Again therefore do we open the book and 
flop atplatcofN?VII and VHIin order to fludy 
analagous keys, and keys naturally fubordi- 
nate to a principal one either major or minor; 
after having examined a fpecimen of their 
conftrudlicn, I divide the conftrudtive chain 
of the keys of pieces cf mufick, into con- 
struction of air and conftruftion of recita- 
tive, which recitative I divide into the plain 
and into accompanied. On all thefe con- 
ductions I make the following obferyations, 

i? In the conftrudtion of the air there 

is a principal key which begins and ends 
the piece ; this key takes the lead of all 

the Intermediate keys which are fb man-? 

3ged 



/ 
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aged as often to bring back the principale, 
to which all the others are fubordinate. 
4? There is not in general fo exaft an order 
kept up in the recitative, commonly it begins 
in one key and ends in another and the inter- 
mediate keys being arranged without fub- 
ordination or reference to either the firft or 
laft key of the piece, fucceed each other as 
in the general chain, fometimes naturally and 
fometimes in an extrordinary manner. In 
general the unity of a leading intonation 
cannot obtain when various, different, and 
often oppofite paffions agitate and tear the 
heart by turns. The loul torn to pieces 
by their alternate combats and victories 
foon becomes the flave of madnefs; the 

imagination is raifed and prefents a thou-* 
fand different phantoms to the fenfes, cryes 
of forrow, terror and defpair iffuing 
from the bottom of the heart fucceed 
each other without any order or connex* 
tion and are confounded with the unruly 
accents of joy and pleafure. Now that 
this violent and tumultuous language may 
be expreffed, and that the like fenfation9 
may be raifed in the fouls of the hearers, 

D 2 there 
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there muftneceflarily be motion and disorder 
in the intermediate intonations* 

3? The keys which are analogous, neigh- 

uring, or naturally fubordinate to the prin- 
cipal are not the only intermediate ones* 
but all natural and extraordinary changes 
may furnifh intermediate keys as well for 

the conftruction of the airs as- for that of the 

recitative. 

4? The intermediate fcales extend and 

amplify the field of the principal one, their 

affiftance is neceflary towards unfolding and 
following the fentiment through all its gradu- 
ations ; for the flighted affection oecafions a 

difference in the fenfations, the moft Ample 
whole is a compound of moft diftin£t parts,. 
and the fmalleft part is fufceptlble of the 
greateft variety.. -Confequently. intermediate 
keys fubordinate to the principal,, become a 
neceflary element in mufical conftructlon,, 
whether you would fpeak the language of 

paffion, or imitate nature in the portraitures 
of what ihe exhibits. 

5? But all the intermediate keys are not 
requifite in the conftrudtion of a Angle 
piece i the principal fcale, intermixed with* 

the: 
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the fcales of the fourth, fifth and fixth* 

afford a field fruitful enough. There are 
indeed many fine compositions of far lefs 
extent, and we have fome charming airs 
founded upon only a fingle fcale i in general 
ones or two extraordinary changes inter- 
mixed with a few natural and intermediate 
ones may fuffice both for the expreffion, 
of the inflexions and gradations ofT 
the moft tempeftuous paffions, and for the 
imitation of the moft fplendid phenomenoa 
in nature. 

* 

6? The number and quality of the in- 
termediate keys is not indifferent, nor is the 

principal key itfelf an arbitrary thing, bit 
this art cannot fix; the only thing it can 
do being to make the fcholar familiar with 
all the intermediates and all the princi- 
pals. The compofitor ftudies his fub- 
je<£t, and when he is filled with it, he con- 
fults his feelings and fets down to write* 
If he happens to be alike infpired by genius* 
and directed by good tafte, he gives the 

true intonation, and only ufes thofe interme- 
diates which are absolutely necefiary for the 

cxpreflSon or picture of the fubjeft. 

7? 
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y? The only advice which the matter 

can give the fcholar with regard to the 

choice and order of his keys, is that of en-^ 
deavouring in all cafes to give pleafure to 
the ear, for when once the organ is charm- 
ed the road to the heart is open, then the 
leaft movement is able to awake the paffions, 
and when thefe are awakened under pro- 
per guidance we are matters of all the feel- 
ings. 

Having acquired thefe previous ideas, we 
now proceed to the analyfis, and decompofe 

the melody, the fonata, the concerto, and the 

fcore. Iobferve to my fcholar that the me- 
lody is divided into phrafes; that the notes of 
the melody and of the meafured accompany- 
ment are not all of equal importance, but 
that the one ferve as fhades or connections 
of the others, that the harmonical conftruc- 
tion is the accompaniment of the fong, 
pieces and fcore, that the accompanying 
harmony takes in the eflential notes, that 
there are feldom more harmonies than times, 
that the fame harmony often lafts for a 
whole meafure and even fometimes gets 

into the meaftjre that follows, that the refts 

of 
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of the melddy fall upon the notes of 
the refting harmonies. We then compare 
the pieces and fcore, and I make him ob- 
ferve the two forts of melody, one verfifyed, 
rhymed and in fymetry, the other profaic* 
rapid and irregular, the one the fong for the 
foul the other that for the ear. We alfo take 
notice of the infinite difference between paf- 
iages Huffed with notes, the produce only of 
knowledge in the art, and dialogued and na- 
tural melody dire&ed by genius. 

With the melody, the pieces, and the fcore 
always before us, we now proceed to ftudy 
the char after > form> znAJlyle of the different 
pieces of mufick. We have recourfe to the 
fame fountain to acquire notions of the 
efFccS of the voice and inflruments, but if 
ihe fcholar happens to queftion me about 
the extent of thefe, I refer him back to the 
firft plates of the firft part of my new leffons 
on the harpfichord, where we meet with the 
limits which have been fixed by nature, and 
are never to be paffed. If he objects to this 
progrefs of art, I anfwer that perfedion it- 
felf has limits beyond which all again becomes 
imperfedt. If he fpeaks of a few gopd voices 

3.n(lia few good inftruments which go beyond 

all 
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all the limits, I allow that nature fometlmes 

works prodigies, and that we have fome 
priviledged beings who have removed the 
boundaries both of voices and inftruments, 
but I contend that fuch exertions are never 
made but with an adequate lofs of ftrength 
and beauty. As to the publick it pays 
upon the whole very dearly for the pleafure 
it receives from fuch extraordinary exer- 
tions, fince for one Apollo or Syren there 
are many mad Ajaxes; for a good found more 
either flat or fharp in a priviledged inftru- 
ment, we are forced to put up with many a 
rude and difagreable one, many a one nearer 
a kettle than a kettle drum. If my fcholar 
ftili perfifts and blames the compofitor, (as 
the audience do when a fine finger or great 
inftrument player happens to be hifled,) I 
then allow that he is obliged to write on an 
illimited fcale, fince wind inftruments arp 
no longer allowed to confine themfelves to 
the bare imitation of the human voice, but 
inuft execute variations, fonatas and con- 
certo's, and fince every violincello muft be- 
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By difcourfing together in this manner 
and comparing the fongs, pieces and fcores, 
we purify the tafte, and learn to diftinguifh 
the good from the bad. Specimens of what 
we do on this head are to be feen in N? IX.' 

* 

By means of the analyfis we make 
the mufical beauties our own and fill our 
heads with the fine harmonick thoughts 
to be met with there. N? X. offers 
fome of thefe which are not indifferent. 
Four to wit the rule of the o£tave, the pro- 
greffion of confonances and diflbnances, and 
the final phrafes, are generally approved 

and are become principles ; two fhew that 

i 

a great deal is to be done upon the fame 
bafe, and that which is meafured will not 
I flatter myfelf be without approvers not- 
withftanding the variety of tafte. 

And now we are at length arrived at the 
fublimej Harmony fprang from chaos, has 
received form, motion and organs fo that all, 
remains is to animate it. . . . Let us turn 
over leaf and we fliall fee this great work 
of mufical creation in N? XI, Harmony 
receives the divine breath of melody. 

Then the difciple ltands no longer in need 
of my afiiftance for by reading the examples 

E " he 
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he is enabled to difcover of himfelf ths 
greateft number of the fecrets of mufick. 

As a finifh to our leflbns on the fcience 
of harmony I proceed to the 12th and laft 

pumber of this part, and (hew my fcholar 
the rules which I have followed in order- 
ing the, bafe with the portions of the har- 
monies, rules which I have alfo ob- 
ferved between the bafe and the melody, 
J?y thefe rules I make a leflbn for him 
\yho chufes to compofe conftru&ions and 
embellifhments, and I fay. 

1? Rules dp not teach the art of compo- 
fition, but only the art of writing correttly 
a thing of as great ufe in mufick as in litera- 
ture 5 for if no man is reckoned a man of 
letters without his being ^ble to write well, 
although he fhould think, write and didate 
fo as to amufe all mankind, fo no one will 

be reckoned a firft rate mufician, without 
correal writing, though all his works fhould 
be dictated by genius and infpired by tafte. 

2? We mud not however negledt in- 
vention to obtain a fecondary talent, 
for the creative art of imagining hap- 
pily is the talent of the Gods, immutable 

and 
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and eternal like their immortal ielves; 
whereas the art of good writing is the 
talent of men, and variable as the mode or 
caprice which guides them in all they do; 
it is a kind of drefs invented by the felf-love 
of knowledge, in order to adorn memory, 
and put out, (if that were poffible) the too 
great refplendency of genius, 

3? If my firft reflexion raifes the art of 

writing correctly too high the fecond may 
poflibly bring it down again too low, and 
the two extremes may be equally fatal to 
the fcholar j in order therefore to keep him in 
the juft mean, and to encourage him to learn 
and obferve the rules of correct writing, I 
continue my reflexions and remind him 
that compofitors are more alive to criticifm 
than to praife; and that there are pUrifts in 
Oiufick as well as in language who like thefe 

clo not always open a book to extend the 

fphere of their (narrow) ideas or to amufe 
themfelves but to find a fifth or odtave where 
it Ihould not be; finally that criticifm when 
it fays with afaftidious air, this is ill written, 
it Is full of faults, does an author ten times 

more harm than the warmeft approbation 

E 2 though 
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though extended to every poflible panagy- 
ric on his invention, his order, his fire and 
his tafte, can poffibly do him good. 

4? Seeing my apprentice-compofer now 
difpofed to liften to me, I enter deep into 
the bufinefs, and thus begin. In the fuc- 
ceffion of harmonies founds have three 



tnovements. 



(motus reftus) 



All founds go either towards the fliarp or 
flat, they either afcend or defcend. 

A contrary movement f motus Contrarius) 
Flat founds afcend, whilft ftiarp" ones de- 
fcend, or flat founds defcend whilft fharp 
ones are afcending. 

An oblique movement {motus ohliquus) 
Flat founds reft whilft {harp founds move, 
or fharp founds reft whilft flat ones move. 

5? In the fucceffion of harmonies of the 
fame fcale the firft or principal notes either 

afcend or defcend a fecond, third, or fourth 
for we come to the fame note by rifing a 

fifth or by falling a fourth, by rifing a fixth 

or falling a third, by rifing a feventh or 

falling a fecond > the fame thing happens 

when 
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when you fall a fifth, fixth or feventh, or 

rife a fourth, third or fecond. 

6? In the fucceffion of harmonies if the 
firft notes go by feconds, three notes are 
Changed, if they go by thirds you change 
only one, and if by fourths two. 

7? In the fucceffion of harmonies, the 

notes are placed in the firft pofition, ac- 
cording to the natural and fundamental 
order of the numbers 1, 3, 5, and 1, 3, 5, y f 
or according to the other pofitions and in- 

verfions mentioned in N? I. 

8? If the confonancies or dtflbnancies fol- 
low each other in feconds, the notes of the 
harmony mull never appear twice toge- 
ther in the fame pofition, 

9? If the harmonies proceed by thirds 

and fourths, the firft pofitions can only ap- 
pear twice together on refted bafes, or on 

fuch bafes as proceed in contrary fenfes. 

10? In a fucceflion of harmonies, if the 
fundamental or firft notes are in the bafe, 
the contrary motion muft always obtain 
between the bafe and the harmony. 

We next try the efFeft of thefe obfervations 
and leflbns with the inftrument. I make 

my 
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my fcholar obferve that all thefe precatf* 
tions are neceffary on account of the fifths 
and odtaves, and that one is often obliged 
to omit the unifon of the bafe, in order 
not to have bad odtaves, another time one 
mull repeat the bafe an odtave higher or 
lower, another time repeat the harmony 
from a more elevated or lower pofition : If 

my fcholar has forgot what I told him about 
jths and 8ths in the note of p. 14, I then 

repeat it. 



The Rule of Fifths and Octaves* 

In order to go as one fhould do from a fifth 
to another fifth, from an oftave to another 
o&ave, or from any founds at what ever dis- 
tance from each other to a fifth or an odtave, 
you muft give the founds the oblique or 
contrary motion, 

I likewife repeat the rule relative to the 
extent, and obferve that in order to write 
the harmonical conftru&ion correctly, the 
bafe muft never be too far from the har- 
mony 5 both may be together in the fame 
oftave, but their greateft diftance muft not 

be more than two oftaves and a third. 

If 
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If the fcholar has obferved what I faid 
to him and attended a little to my own ex- 
amples, he will not fail to obferve to me, that 

I have not myfelf exactly followed the rules 
I prefcribe to others $ I ihall then tell him 
that the unifons of the bafes now and then 
repeated in the harmony are not to be reck- 
oned amongft the odtaves of the rule, and 

that founds of the harmony doubled towards 
the fliarp, and the found of the bafe dou- 
bled towards the flat do not hinder the 

whole from being within the required limits. 
If he infifts upon a few fifths which in the 

follicitations of the reft of the lead note 

take the bad road, I fhall tell him one need 
not always be fo very Iharp fighted, and that 
a very fine effe£t makes amends for a very 
fmall irregularity. 



The 
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The SCIENCE and PRACTICE 

of ACCORDS. 



T^HOUGH this part of muGcal edu- 
cation is not new, having already been 
feparately treated of in the works intitled 
School of general bafe^ Treatife of Accords ^ <&c. 

yet I hope that the reader inclined to follow 
and go over with me the plates of the third 

part of my New Leffbnsfor the Harpf chord will 
meet with fomething new both as to the 

matter and form, even fuppofing him to be 
already very well verfed in accords. 
• I might repeat here what I have faid be- 
fore with refpect to mufical reading, viz. 
that there are alfo two roads to come at the 
reading and practice of accords, fo that we 
may arrive at this delightful poiTeffion either 
by anobfcure road, covered with thorns and 
bryars, and encompafied by the deepeft 

night; or by an agreeable path, e< fy, coverd 

with flowers and always illuminated by the 
fair face of day ; I could likewife point out 
the two ways : but I believe I fhall fuffici- 
cntly perform what is exfpc&ed of me, if 

I 
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I explain my own method of teaching* The 
lover of mufick who wiflies to try it and in 
confequence, to take leflbns of accord -of 
me, will foon find out fay hi-s own experi- 
ence that this is neither fo long nor fo intri- 
cate a thing, as for a long time paft, by 
ftanding obflinately to the old method it 

has been made. 

At the harpfichord as before, and as be- 
fore, with the plate N? 1. of my fcience of 
accords before us, we fludy the nature and 
numbers of fimple accords, and their ortho- 
graphical figns, in order to be able to dis- 
tinguish the bad cyphers as well as the good. 
We examine the divifion of 'Ample accords 
into confonant accords and diflbjunt ac- 
cords, into fa We or diminished accords, 
into fuperfluous accords, into major or 
minor accords, and into accords common 
to the two modes. 

During this ftudy, which employs no 
faculty but the memory, I reafon with the 

fcholar and make him difcover the fcale of 
every fimple accord. When I remind him 
of the divifion of the fcale into confonant 

founds and refts, and into diflbnant founds, 

F folli* 
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folliciting or appellant, he can of himfelf 
find out the notes which muft follow every 
accord in order to refolve it if it be diflbnant; 
he is alfo able to refolve the confonant ac- 

* 

cords when they are coniidered as contrajl 
andjbfficifation. I indicate the intonations 
of the keys which comprehend the notes of 
the confonant accords, and the diflbnant 
harmonies which comprehend the notes of 

the diflbnant accords. 

In order not to fatigue the brain too 

much, we learn this by degrees, and often 
go over the plate which contains all thefe 

principles, and ferves as an introdu&ion 
to thofe which come after; I contrive my 

queftions in fuch a manner as to fhorten, 
facilitate and throw light upon the ftudy 
of my fcholar, who in a fhort time is en- 
abled to anfwer all the queftions; and give 
the mo ft knowing folutions of them by word 
of mouth and upon the inftrument as well 
as a profeffor. 

In the plates of N? II. we ftudy the na* 
turcj iigns, number, divifion and employ- 
ment of the compound confonant accords. 

The 
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The examples not meafured are conftruc- 
lively writen according to the notions of the 

harmonick fcience which - have been ex- 

1 

plained in the preceeding part, and the 
bafes of conftrudtion are fometimes embel- 
lifhed ; by this means my fcholar improves 
and perfects one talent whilft he is acquir- 
ing another. The rules on the ordinance of 
the pofition of the accords with the bafe are 
indicated by precept and example. Every 
thing is carried on by gradations; the con- 
fonant accords are firft of all produced by 
fome 9 and then by all the confonancies of 
the fcale; the confonant accords are firft of 
all conne&ed with the neighbouring keys, 
then with all the analagous keys, finally the 
confonant accords alone make pieces full 
of all the variety of keys which can 
enter into the conftruttion of airs or re- 
citative. 

As foon as my fcholar becomes a little 
familiar with the conne&ionof the compound 

confonant accords we proceed to N? III. in 
order to get acquainted with the compound 
difibnant accords. The infpe&ion, examin- 

F z ation 
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ation and very little ftudy of the two tables 

in which he will find not only the moft 

ufual accords in mufick but all thofe that 

are poffible, eafily make him acquainted 

with the name, fign, number and divifion 

of the compound diflbnant accords. 

N? IV. indicates the accords of the rule 

of the o<ftave ; firft a fingle accord accom- 
panies each note of the fcale ; this is every 

time the moft proper accord for the degree 
of the fcale, and the moft common in our 

mufick ; after this all the accords commonly 
ufed are divided betwixt the eight degrees of 
the fcale. I flop a little at this leflbn to 
make my fcholar tranfpofe the two examples, 
which I make him note and cypher in every 
c£tave 5 I expeft he fhould execute his cy- 
phered notes every time upon the inftrument, 
upon which I likewife make him tranfpofe 
the two examples from memory. 

By pradtifing the examples N? V. we 
learn the employment of the diflbnant accords 

which are mixt in the conftruftion with the 

confonant ones. 

Finally 
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Finally the fixth and feft number of this 

part offers fome obje&s of curiofity. 1? The 
confonant accords are mixed with the accords 
of the fecond table, and corrtie&ed with the 

fame bafe. sly The confonant accords are 
mixed with the accords of the firft table, 

and likewife connected with the iame bafe» 
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HP O know how to conceive a melody and 

diftribute it amongft voices and inftru- 
ments, to know how to make and adapt to 

this melody one, two and three accompany- 
ing parts, and finally to know how to put 
the melody and thefe accompany men ts into 
fcore are the three great branches of com- 
pofition. 

In the prefent age the talents which belong 
to the art are too much feparated from thofe 
which belong to genius, and people learn too 
eafily the great art of writing in fcore; we 
are overrun with mufick, and harmony and 

melody are both of them drowned in a heap 
of notes. . • . Oh ! that it were covered, this 
precious art, with a thick and obfcure veil 
which none but the fons of genius could 
lift up or fee through ! The children of 
genius are the only ones worthy of know- 
ing this wonderful language which exercifes 
its power over univerfal nature; They ought 

to 
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to be inftrudted in the midft of a holy fanc- 
tuary, there the difciple might be taught 
that the mufical language is facred, and not 
to be fpoke by the profane, The children 
of the Greeks, confecrated to Apollo, were 
initiated in the myfteries of Orpheus ifi the 
temple of Dclphos. There, were never heard 
the paltry little words canon, fugue^ filling 

up, interrupted cadence^ fubjeB, puttihg notes 

together to make afextuor^ &c. but it was* the 
province of mufick to give expreffion to the 
painting of moral fentiment, and to paint 
the beauties of nature. Such was the lan- 
guage the prieft ufed to fpeak to his difciples; 
confult fentiment when you are to utter the 

quick and broken accents of paffion, fing 
the amiable affections, ufe the ftrongcft 
founds when you wifh to imitate the phe- 
nomena of nature, and confider the Graces 
when you want to paint elegant motion; 

above all, recollect in the accompanyments 
of your melody, that every tempeft has 

founds congenial to it, and that the move- 
ments of paflion are more varied and more 

animated than thofe of a flight affe&ion, &c. 
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The difciple having arrived thus far by the 
ftudy of the fciences of harmony and ac- 
cords, is prepared for the great work of 
compofition. He may even think himfelf 
already a little maftcr, when he knows 
how to imitate the examples which are in 
the fecond and third parts of my new 
Leflbns for the Harpfichord, and can 
compofe harmonical conftrudions and cy* 
phered bafes, if befides he can animate 
thefe conftru&ions and bafes by melody ; 
and has the gifts of genius, he is worthy 
to enter into the fan&uary of Apollo, and 
inay in time become a great compofitor, if 
he is under the guidance of a good matter* 

I now fufpend my lefibns of compofition till 

I have myfelf reached the top of the profeffioa 

by compofingSonatas,Concertos,andOperas,* 
but then I {hall give xny fcholar the precept and 

example, and he will have confidence in me; 

for having been once applauded, my in- 

ftruftioris will have become oracles, and 

what I fay will be the criterion of the 

fublime. At prefent happening perhaps 

fometimes not to be of the opinion of the 

day, but blaming what is in vogue, .and re- 
commending 
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commending melodies and accompanyments 

longer in fafliion : I might happen to lofe 

my fchoiar, on his hearing that he had a 
matter who taught him nonfenfe; or if, 
notwithstanding this, he had the courage to 
perfift in taking leflbns of a man who had 
produced nothing on the great Theatres o£ 
Italy, England, France and Germany, he 
would not dare to own it, and I fliould 
lofe the credit of my work. ... To prevent 
this mortification, I fend my fcholars 
docile and well principled to the great 
matters, who are the oracles of the great 
towns, and all I afk in return, is a few 

r 

compliments, if they happen to find they 
have not quite loft their time in ftudying 
the three parts of my new Leflbns on the 

Harpfichord. 

The reader who likes to fet limits to mu- 

fical education will be pleafed with this 

chapter, in which he will think he fees the 

boundaries that part the mufician and the 

amateur; another, on the contrary, who 

does not entertain a very high opinion of 

mufick, will afk what the wonderful matter 

can teach his fchoiar more* My anfwer to 

G this 
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this laft is, that the mafter may make a great 
number of ufeful obfervations on the compo- 
fition of the melody, on the divifion into, 
and difference between, vocal and inftru- 
mental airs, on the airs that fuit different 
countries and different forts of poetry; for 

air is as different as language, and the diffe- 
rence is very fenfible between that of one 

country and that of another. 

There are likewife feveral reflections to be 
made on counterpoint *, or compofition in 

many parts, but I leave this to contrapuntifts 

and profeffed matters of compofitions. It is 
their bufinefs to give the publick an account 

of the talent which fets them fo high. When 

I am elevated as high as they, I will endea- 
vour, if poffible, to fay ftill more. 



* PunBum & punBa contra pxmclum^ and now note and 
notes againft note* 
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E are now come to the lift chapter 
of mufical education. The fcholar 
being now initiated in the fcience and prac- 
tice of the art, we may begin to pour in the 
ornaments, and bring him acquainted with 
the origin of the founds of the o&ave, the 
birth of our two modes, the principle of 
harmonies and accords, the antiquity of mu- 
fick, its progrefs and various fyftems, its 
hiftory, its profeffors, the feveral perfor- 
mers and the feveral inftruments. 

Here I take up my fcholar again, (provided 
he returns to me,) and we difcourfe together 
upon all thefe fubje&s, but we no longer 

obferve any regular order, but follow the 

objects as they happen to offer themfelves tp 
the mind ; fometimes we fpeak of the an- 
cients, and fometimes of the moderns, fome- 
times of inftruments, and fometimes of mu% 
fick ; now we offer tribute to the memory 
of thofe who have enriched the mufical 

world with fa many works of genius, and 
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fo many good treatifes to render the acqui- 
ring the art eafy; at another time we admire 
the patience of authors who have compiled 
and copied volumes in 4? and folio* to give 
us mufical curiofities of all ages. 

If my fcholar happens to have talked with 
any of the envious tribe, who delight more 
in offering incenfe to the dead than in doing 

juftice to the living, he will aik me many 
queftions about the Greeks. I (ball tell him 
what my memory happens to offer about 
their fcale, the differences of their modes 
and genera, the fyftem of Pythagoras, and 

the myfterious numbers.— If he iofifts far* 

■ 

ther, and wiflies to know my true opinion, 
I fhall tell him, that I do not conceive it 
poffible to form to ourfelves any idea of what 
the beauties of the Greek mufick confifted 
in; their great works in mulick have not 
come down to us like their great works in 
eloquence and poetry; we know nothing 
certain of their method of notation; per- 
haps we fliould not think quite fo highly of 
them if we had their works and could com- 
pare them with the encomiums of their 
poets -, perhaps we fhould be as much fur- 

prifed 
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prifed at the exaggerated praife as pofterity 

will afluredly be, if together with our enthu- 
fiafm,. the rare productions that have given 
rife to it are handed down. 

I am alfo of opinion that Pythagoras's fy- 
ftem and theory did ju'ft as much for ancient 

mufick, as our fyftems and theories do for 
modern ; we have excellent compofitions, 
the authors of which are entirely ignorant of 
all fyftems ancient and modern ; I believe it 
was juft fo formerly, for the productions of 
genius have at all times bean prior to the 
obfervations of art. 

I may fay juft as much about the myfte- 

rious numbers., . 



3, 4, &♦ • . 



10 



for the ietrachordy or fcale of four notes/ 
is prior to the obfervations of Pythagoras. 
Eve, according to a German author, fang 
the Jufa* of the natural tetrachord 



(*)H 
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Sufe liebes Kindekin, fufc 
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C D E F (ut ri mi fa) 
to fet Cain afleep ; and men continued for 

the fpace of 3434 years to make fongs and 
mufick with the notes of three fimple tetra* 
chords. 

C D E F {ut re mi fa); 

D E F G (re mi fa fol); 

E F G A (mi fa /bl la}; 
and of three double ones. 

C D E F, E F G A; 

ut re mi fa, mi fa fol la; 

. B C D E, E F G A; 

Ji ut re mi j mi fa fol la; 

E F G A, B C D E. 

mi fa fol la, Ji ut re mi. 

At length Pythagoras came. At firft he 
fang like other people, but the notes of the 
fingle and double tetrachords not being fuf- 
ficient for his great genius, at firft he made 
a new fcale, and put four tetrachords, one 
by the fide of the other, in the following 
manner. 

B G D E, F G A Bfat, 

f ut ri mi, fa fol la fibemoly 



B C D E, E F G' A. 

Ji ut ri mi, mi fa fol la. 



To 
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To the flat of thefe four tetrachords he re- 
peated the unifon A of the laft fharp note, in 
order to make the principal or tonick fiotc 

of his fcale. 

Thinking on what he had done afterwards 
in his walks, and looking for a mechanical 
method of guiding the ear in the intonation. 
of fo many tetrachords, and for the tuning 

of inftruments, he chanced to go by a hlack- 

fmith's {hop, where four hammers beating 
on an anvil fuggefted an idea to the firft ge*r 

nius of his age ; Pythagoras diftinguifhed a 



fundamental found, a fifth, a fourth, and 



ano£tave; he examined the hammers and 
the anvil, and faw an inequality of weights 
in the hammers ; he tied the fame weights 
to four ropes of equal length and thickncfs 
hung to the cieling $ he pinched the ropes 
thus ftretched and again heard a flat, its 
fifth, fourth, and oftave; thefe obfervations 
he fubmitted to examination, and formefi 
his fyftem of the divifion of chords. Unify 
became the principle of all things, and ten of 
all nature -, Pythagoras gave to four, that is, 
to the quaternary numbers, all the power of 

ten j for, fays he • , • 

J* 2. 
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1 , 2 > 3 & 4? makc * o* 

I 9 gives the key note, the fundamental 

i 

found; §, its o&ave; ^, its fifth; }, its 
fourth : 4 indicates the number of the de- 
grees of the tetrachord; 3 the number of in- 
tervals to be gone over, in order to. go thro' 
the degrees of the tetrachord both in afcend- 
ing and defcending ; 2, the number of the 
intervals of a tone 5 and 1, the number of 

the intervals of a femitone of the tetra- 
chord: 4 indicates the number of tetra- 

chords comprifed in the extent of the voices 

and inftruments, &c. 

2286 years after Pythagoras the facred 

college of myfterious numbers was increafed; 
liftening to the bells of Clermont, Rameau 

confecrated to harmony the numbers . . . 

5, 12 & 17 ; 

but this was not till leveral years after mufick 
in part had been in ufe. 

The found of a bell is not one fimple 
found; befides the flat, we hear diftinftly a 
fbarp at the 12th, and ano'her at the 17th; 
the 1 2th brought near an odtave towards the 
fundamental makes its fifth 5 and the feven- 

teenth 
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teenth brought nearer to the fundamental of 
two o&aves, makes its third j the number *- 
gives that third. 

The found of the vibrating chord has 
alfo the fame replies or harmonicks, but the 
effedt of them is lefs fenfible than in fono- 
rous bodies; it may however be diftinguifhed 
on a harpfichord, and even on a good pianoj 
when you* have put your ear clofe to the 
treble, and played the fecond C of the bafe 
fhort, then if you take your hands off the 

key a little quick, the vibrations of the chord 
are ftifled, and the tremblings of the harmo- 
nicks become fenfible, fo as even to beftrong 
enough to move little pieces of paper put on 
the chords. The tremblings of the harmo- 
nicks are likewife very plain if you play a 
counter-bafe found in a mufick fhop. 

At this time of day we ought to confecrate 
a great many more numbers, iince, accord- 
ing to our theory and practice, the minor 
third, the major fixJi and minor fixth, are 
likewife conibnant accords.* 



* In the plates which ends my new Leffbnsfir theHarpJt- 
chord) I {hew my fcholar all the facred and profane num- 
bers of mufick; the founds of our octaYe are represented 

by numbers and lines. 

H With 
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With refpedt to the diverfity of the modes 
of mufick, I inform my fcholar, that it 
might be with the ancients as with us : the 

placing of the two femitones of our fcale, 
conftitutes the difference betwixt our two 
modes : in a major key they are placed be- 
twixt a third and fourth, and between a fe- 
venth and eighth ; and in a minor they fepa- 
rate the fecond from the third, and the fixth 
from the fifth : the placing of the fetnitone 
between the degrees of the tetrachord in the 
flat, {harp and middle, may likewife have made 
a great difference. Befides, they had poflibly 
a fixed Diapafon (an A mi la) both for voices 
and instruments; in which cafe a tetrachord, 
a key more or lefs (harp, or more or lefs flat, 

may have been confecrated to a determined 
expreffion. We fay, that a minor key 
is melancholy, that a major is lively, that 

the major of E£ is majeftic, the major 
of E brilliant, the minor of F moving and 
pathetick, that people are put to fleep in C, 
and buried in A or E minor, &c. We 
fay this, though we confound the effedls by 
continued changes of our diapafon. What 

might not a poet fay of our 24 keys, if we 

bad 
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had fenfe enough not to run fo much after 
forced and extraordinary founds ; it is in a 
fmall circumfcribed circle, proportionable to 
our organs, that we ought to look for the 
beauty and power of founds both for the 
voice and inftruments. The diapafon Ami la 

being once fixed within the extent of true 

founds, the particular expreffion of each key 
would foon be felt, and then one might ex- 
peft to meet with the wonders of the Greek 
modes in our mufick. 

In fpeaking of muficians, we pay no at- 
tention to their private hiftory, and only 

concern ourfelves with their muficai talents; 

we trace the genius they had for obfervation, 

and that they had for compofition ; I ob- 
ferve to my fcholar, that one embellishes 

the art, and the other ennobles it; that 
one is full of fire and wildnefs, the other 
of fpirit and method ; that the one fhines, 

and the other gives light. 
Here I am a little embarrafled, I can fay 

nothing by memory of the progrefs of mu- 
fical genius j in order to be able to fay how 
it proceeds in its refearches and productions, 

I ought to have the model in myfelf; for 

U % large 
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large mufick books give us the anecdotes of 

the private life of the mufician, the dt*",'» of 

the publication of his productions, together 
with a little incenfe, or a great deal of criti- 
cifm, but nothing about the progrefs of his 

merit ; and yet, as in my opinion this is the 
iineft chapter of erudition, I get through it 
as well as I can, and give the fpirit of the 

writer by fmall extracts from the work. As 

the converfation may fometimes chance to 

run on the living as well as the dead, it may 

happen that my fcholar may take me for 

fomebody, and aik me fome queftions about 

myfelf : in that cafe I do not put on an af- 

fumed modefty, but fpeak of my mufick, 

and tell him what I know, and how 1 came 

to know it, pretty nearly in the following 
manner. . . 

I learnt mufick as many others do, with- 
out any principle or theory, and, as many 

others do, became a wonderful little man 
without knowing how, or why. One day, 

however, happening to be tired with my 

mechanical knowledge, I looked into a mu- 
fick book to try and get a little more light, 

but looked in vain. True, I found expla- 
nations 
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nations of the organ maker's talents, and the 
way how to talk about fonorous bodies, and 
ancient mufick, and modern mufick, and the 
ftupendous preference to be given to the 
former, but nothing to fatisfy me about the 
art itfelf. What was to be done ? I firft 
blamed my own ftupidity, and then con- 
verfed with the great mailers. This con- 
verfation made me make it up with myfelf, 
but it made me quarrel with all the mufick 
books, for I faw / it was poflible to be a per* 
fed mufician and know nothing at all of 
what had been written upon mufick. 

Not able however to refolve on groping 
for ever in the dark, I thought more and more 
on the talents of a real mufician, and began 

to analyfe them. This taught me that he 
was acquainted with keys, accords^ harmony 
and melody. I then decompofed the fcores 
of our compofers, and took away the mea* 
fure 9 in order to get at the fqbftance: thus 
I fixed a chain of keys, and a feries of ac- 
cords; I brought my accords together in 

order to confider them in two ways, i. e, 

with reference to the fcale of the key, and 
relatively to the bafes in confidering them 

with 
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with reference to the fcale, I gave them the 

names of confonant harmonies and diffonant 
harmonies^ in confidering them with regard to 
the bafe, I left then the name of accords. The 
consideration of the combinations of feveral 
founds in one, or the effeft of many founds 
together, in reference to the fcale, appearing 
eflential to me, I loft fight of the name of 
accords, to employ myfelf in fettling all the 

harmonies that could come into a fingle fcale. 
Having done this, I compared the chain of 

keys and the feries of harmonies to fpeech, 
and it feemed to me, that in the fcores of 
men of genius, keys and harmonies were or- 
dered and conftrudted according to the rules 
of fyntax and rhetoric. 

In examining and comparing thefe mate- 
rials, I difcovered fome firft elements, and 

fbme principles, which preferved me from 

the errors of thofe who confound mufick 

with inftruments, and would explain the ef- 
fects of the art by geometrical reafonings. I 
faw indeed, that the relations which fubfift 
between keys y harmonies, and accords^ are 
the bafe on which the fcience of mufick 

refts, as the relations betwixt lines, Jurfaces* 

and 
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and bodies* are the elements of geometry; 
but the latter are meafured by rules and 
compafs, whereas it is the ear alone which 
enables us to judge of the former. 

This difcovery led me to the theory which 
appears in my works. At firft I limited 
myfelf to the ufeful, and took the founds of 
the o&ave, fuch as they are at prefent, and 
as they are known to every body, and I 
fhewed the ufe which was made, and which 
ought to be made of them in our mufick, in 

order to form harmony and melody. Having 
done this, I went higher, to fee whence the 

founds of the fcale actually come from : for 
this purpofe I turned my eyes North and 
Weft, and Eafl and South, faying, does this 
rich prefent come out of Egypt or of China? 
or does it fpring from the myfterious numbers 

of Greece ? . . . 

The authors who have written on the 
fubjed: before me, all looked into antiquity 
to ennoble their ideas j feduced by their ex- 
ample, I determined to go higher ftill, in 

order to give my work a more illuftrious 
beginning; I took man when he came out 

pi the hands of Nature, in order to prove 

that 
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that the founds of the o&ave muft be divided 
into primitive founds, reft founds, immediate 
founds of Nature, and in introduced founds, 
founds appellants. This is, in my opinion, 
the be-all and the end-all of mufick . . . 

c E G c 

ut mi fol ut 

Innate founds, primitive founds, founds 
natural to the voice and inftruments, 

B D F A 

ft re fa la 

Appellant founds, founds introduced by 
art, and in a courfe of time, in order to 
contraft, or difcord with the primitive 
founds ; thefe founds fatigue the ear, and 
make it wifli the return of the reft that is in 
the founds of Nature. 

This fyftem appeared to me fo very bril- 
liant, that I took an orator's tone, and fpoke 
ex cathedra to announce it, and To I began 
my oration. 

The human mind, at times deep and ca- 
pable of profound thought, does not flop at 
obferving and colle&ing together the bare 
fads which Nature offers it from all fides; 

but it aflfembks, divides, diftinguiihes, com- 
pares, 
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pares, and deduces truths from them, by 
the affiftance of which it reafceqds to the 
firft principles of things. Then, contem- 
plating nature afrefh, it fees and admires her 

moft fecret operations. 
At other times rather, more fuperficial, 

and confiding in two or three ill feen fa&s, 
the mind darts into the vaft plains of the 
ideal world, where giving itfelf up to ima- 
gination, it explains nature, and dictates 
laws to the univerfe. 

Nature works flowly on our globe, and 
myftery veils all its operations ; the enquiry 
is painful, for truth runs away and hides 

herfelf. 

Every thing is eafy in the ideal world j 

there man knows every thing without ever 
learning any thing ; the facred fire which is 
plentifully diffufed in that divine country, 
warms the pooreft underftanding fo effe&u-* 
ally, as to enable it to fpeak in an agreeable 
manner upon every topic; falfehood itfelf is 
fo well dreffed up by it, that mortals take 

her for truth. 
It is on founds efpecially that the mind 

loves to be bufy in thefe aerial regions ; it 

I fixes 
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fixes the time, place, and method of the 

octave's being compleated with thirteen 
founds; founds are taught the road of me- 
lody; calculations are made in order to dis- 
cover the founds which muft unite in har- 
mony; and the founds are marked which 
fliould accompany melody . . . 

The doctrines fent down from the ftars- 
about this enchanting art, are fo much re- 
injected here below, that genius often quits 
the lyre, in order to didlate (as if from the 
fummit of the ideal world) rules and pre- 
cepts^ 

Notwithftanding, however, all thefe pre- 
cepts, Hill nothing is fo obfcure as the the- 
ory of mufick. Hardly do we diftinguifh 
Genius, Ability, and Art, three divinities often 

confounded, and which feldom meet in the 
fame perfon, but which are commendable 
though 'e^arate. The great works of ge~ 
nius are to be admired wherever they are 
met with ; with the virtuofo too we may be 
delighted, as his fkill fills the foul with pure 

and innocent pleafures ; but ftil!, the 
obferving artifl and Mqfter is the only one 

from whom we can gain any inflru&ion.. 

And 
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And yet nothing is more common than to 

afk advice of the Genius and Firtuofo, tho\ 
alas! if thefe two great gods unfortunately 
could reafon, the divine fire would foon be 
extinft in them, and then, to amufe us on 

the ftage, we fhouldhave wife de $rofundis$ 

and libera! s . . . . 

The origin of the founds of the oftave, 
the birth of the two modes, and the forma- 
tion and fucceflion of harmonies, are the firft 
obje&s of mufical theories. In order to have 
fome idea of them, let us obferve and confult 
nature, &c. &c. 

Here we go to the laft part of my new Lef- 
fons for the Harpfichord, which is confe- 
crated to fyflem., and I fhew my fcholar thefe 
obje&s vifibly explained by my fyftem of 
appeals ; I prove .that the divifion of the 

fcale into natural and appellant founds, 
is a fruitful principle, as well for the 
invention of the fcale, melody, and har- 
mony, as for the explanation of the different 

objeds of the mufical art and fcience. At 
the fame time, that my fcholar may not 
think all thefe matters of too great import- 
ance, I remind him that we are in the chap- 

I z ter 
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ter of erudition, and that we knew mufick 
before we got there, fo that fyftems are quite 
indifferent things, and he may chufe which 
of them he pleafes, or rejeft them all, and 

reafon according to his own fancy upon 
the different mufical talents he is poffefled 
of. 

The fyftem of appeals is not the only ac- 

quifition I have made in the primitive worlds 
I have alfo provided myfelf with a fet of 
principles on the compofition of melody; 
on the neceffity of varying it, in order to 
accommodate it to different countries and 

languages ; on that part of tafte which de- 
pends on the peculiar accent and genius of 
the language in which you write; on the 

neceffity of confulting the external motions 
of the feveral nations, for a proper accompa- 
nyment of melody, and for inftrumental mu- 
fick; and on a thoufand other things, equally 
neceflary for compofing mufick well and for 
judging it. 

Here I flop, and fufpend any farther kf- 
fons on this part of erudition for very good 

reafons. . • .Fanaticifm is at this time very 

high in the mufical world; and, were I to 

oppofe 
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oppofe any received opinions, I might be- 
come its vi&im . • , A bravo unadvifedly ut- 
tered at the opera happens to be heard by 
friends and neighbours who have a regard 
for a man, this is repeated and becomes 
braviffimo ; the bravijjimo makes us enthufi- 
afts, and being once enthufiafts ourfelves, we 
foon make a party like us; then we become 
leaders of the band ; the heroes of the piece 
make us an humble bow ; this we take to 
ourfelves, and from that moment are either 
their prote&ors or their flaves; whilft, oa 
the other hand, we not only defpife thetafte 

and mufical talents of all thofe who carry 
their incenfe to another altar, but even 
quarrel with and abufe them for it* ... . As 
for myfelf, I blame no. fort of publick wor- 
fhip, but not being able to ferve all kinds of 
divinities, I keep my opinion to myfelf, that 
I may fhok nobody; I fhall already draw 
enemies enough upon my head, if my pam- 



* Alas! I know from melancholy experience, that a 

moment's extafy felt by onefelf, and not by others, caa 

alter the head and heart of a man's be ft friends. Formerly 
fanaticifm attacked only the foolilh and ignorant ; now* 

a-days it often triumphs over wit and genius. 

phlet f 
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phlet, fuch as it is, happens to have any 
merit in it. At the proper time, however, 
I fhall continue my hiftory of mufical genius, 
and, in a feparate work, lay before the pu- 
blick what are my principles and my me- 
thod on compofition, counterpoint, and the 
laft part of erudition. * - 



FINIS. 



